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MRS. L. H. MILLER. "They tell me that linen duck, 
similar in texture to what we have been accustomed to 
seeing used for gentlemen's vests and other garments now 
varies damask and other of the better known embroidery ma- 
terials for scarfs for beau-faits, bureaus, tables, etc. Can you 
tell us anything about it and the character of the embroidery 
for which it is the fabric ?" Yes ; linen -duck is now one of the 
favorite fabrics for the embroideries fashionable, while one of 
the handsomest, and certainly one of the most durable. Con- 
ventional designs done in the outline and stem stitches with flax 
silk or real silk, on linen duck, are very beautiful, but much 
richer are conventional designs done in rope flax, or rope silk, 
because heavier or more effective ; while the less heavy em- 
broidery threads, whether of flax or Chinese silk, used in what 
is known as the cable or rope stitch, is still richer and more ef- 
fective, in the usual sketchy designs which are in vogue. An 
elegant beau-fait scarf of linen duck, in illustration, is embroid- 
ered with white flax silk in a bold design of conventional flow- 
ers, the grounding filled in with the point de Flandres lace 
stitch in very fine old gold silk, the work in the white thread in 
relief over the lace, showing the effect of an application of lace 
of large mesh, or reseau, previous to the relievo work. In the 
white work, outline and heavy cable stitches are introduced. 
For the further enlightenment of our friends in regard to this 
work, we will remind them that the outline stitch is otherwise 
known as the "back stitch," the work being done from the op- 
erator ; the stem stitch, which is of similar effect is done toward 
the operator; the cable stitch is done somewhat as is the old- 
fashioned chain stitch, except that the needle is set in the loop 
of thread held by the hand on the right side of the thread, 
while the needle is then set on the left side of the thread in- 
stead of in the preceding stitch. An experiment or two will 
soon teach the method of doing this handsome and effective 
stitch. For the purpose use Barbour's flax silk threads, or if 
work very heavy is desired, use Brainerd & Armstrong's rope 
silk. If the lace grounding is introduced it is best that the work 
should be done in white ; if the embroidery is in colors the lace 
work is superfluous, as the effect intended is marred. Another 
and very effective method of embroidery on linen duck is in 
Kensington and buttonhole stitches done in colors. A hand- 
some table scarf of cream white duck, made up hemstitched, 
has scattered over it sprays of lilies, carnations and tulips, of ex- 
aggerated size, done in the colors of nature, in Kensington and 
buttonhole stitches. The flowers are all outlined in the button- 
hole stitch, with Kensington stitches introduced for shading, 
and the leaves are in Kensington and outline stitches. 

MISS EMMA J. WHEELER. Dainty and interesting little 
table covers for 5 o'clock teas, are done on fine firm linen, hem- 
stitched, and embroideried in what are termed Dresden china 
designs, or, delicate blossoms done with single threads of 
filoselle, in the color of nature. Ladies who are expert in pen- 
cil drawing, create their own designs as they do the work — tiny 
rose-buds, little sprays of forget- me nots, star jasmines, small 
pansies and violets, and other miniature blossoms scattered over 
the grounding with a significant motto or an expressive couplet 
done in outline stitch wandering about the flowers. 

MRS. SARAH G. FRANK. I believe it is admitted that 
knitting is a revived art. In all woman's handiwork I like to be 
abreast of the times, and as my grandmother taught me to knit, 
I have determined to compliment my husband by a pair of silk 
socks for his next birthday, which comes in March. Can you 

i give me the formula for a pair of socks of less laborious detail 
than the counting of the rounds, as directed in hand-books for 

■ knitting ? and what brand of knitting silk would you, or can 

" you, recommend ? For knitting silk of the size of thread gener- 
ally spun, use No. 18 knitting needles, casting on each of 
two of the needles 40 stitches, with 41 stitches on the third 
needle — the extra stitch being the seam stitch. Knit plain for 

j about three-fourths of an inch, and then make a round of holes, 
or eyelets, by throwing the thread over and knitting two stitches 
together, or narrowing ; and knit plain as before about three- 
fourths of an inch. This is intended- to form the hem, the top 
row being turned under, and each stitch of the casting-on knit- 
ted with those on the needles. Then one round plain, and then 
rib, by knitting two stitches plain and two purled — the extra, 
or seam stitch making three purled at the end of the round un- 



til the work is about one and one-fourth fingers deep. Then 
transfer the stitches from one to another until the seam stitch 
is thrown in the middle of the third or last needle, and knit 
plain until the work is a little more than two und one-half 
fingers deep. Then set the heel ; this is done by transferring 
11 stitches from each of the side- needles to the seam needle, 
widening twice on each side of the seam, and on the right side 
of the work, to give the heel the necessary curve, and knit 
back and forth, purling on the wrong side, until the work is 
full three-fourths of a finger deep, and then narrow seven times 
on each side of the seam on the right side of the work. The 
heel is taken off by knitting to the seam, turning the two needles 
together with the wrong side of the work outwards and with 
an extra needle knitting two stitches together and binding one 
stitch over another until but one stitch is left on the needle. 
The stitches at the sides of the heel must now be taken up very 
carefully, and the instep stitches all knitted upon a single 
needle; and after knitting around once, the foot must be widen- 
ed every fourth stitch on the heel needles, and this done by 
twisting the stitch and making two stitches on one, or by taking 
up a stitch of the thread which passes under. Now knit around 
three times, and begin to narrow off the foot at the third stitch 
next to the last at the beginning of the heel. Narrow first, 
every third round, until three stitches are lost ; then narrow 
every fourth round until three more stitches are lost, and then 
narrow every fifth round until there but 120 stitches in the 
round, or until the foot is the same size as the leg, less the 
seam stitch. Knit now, until with the heel, the work is a little 
more than two fingers deep, or about eight and one- half inches 
and narrow off the toe by knitting together, or slipping and 
binding one from the end at each end of the needles, first every 
fifth round for four times, then every fourth round for four 
times, then ever third round for four times, and then every sec- 
ond round until about eight stitches remain on each needle. 
Then transfer all the stitches to two needles, leaving twelve on 
each, when with a third needle, knit two together and slip and 
bind until all the stitches are taken off. Leave the thread sev- 
eral inches in lengthy when with a tapestry needle draw this in- 
side, turn the sock and fasten it. In reply to the question in 
reference to the silk that can be recommended, a lady can be 
quoted who pronounces with unqualified favor in the interest of 
the silks of the manufacture of Brainerd & Armstrong. She has 
used both the soft finished and the Victoria brand (the latter 
very glossy and beautiful ), and finds them both excellent. We 
have also been assured that it is the intention of the manufac- 
tures still further to improve their Victoria brand of knitting 
silk, with the design of making it somewhat coarser that it now 
is; and this will enhance its beauty while greatly facilitating 
work with it. It may not be amiss to remark in connection 
that Brainerd & Armstrong are also the manufacturers of the 
rope silk, to which we have occasion to refer, and the soft spun 
silk so much used in embroideries. Their other embroidery 
silks and filosells are well-known as among the finest in the 
market. 

EULALIE, wishes to know if we can suggest any trifle in 
fancy work that a lazy young lady may do without much trial 
of patience — something that could be carried into the parlor, 
and of a useful character. Lazy young ladies rarely think of 
usefulness in their accomplishments. However, as Eulalie says, she 
can crochet, make tetting and knit, we are disposed to give her 
credit for more industry than she is inclined to acknowledge. 
We know of no simple piece of fancy work that is at the same 
time prettier and more useful than the little knitted teapot 
holders that are becoming so justly popular. Use for knitting, 
single zephyr, Saxony, or single Germantown yarn, of two colors, 
very course steel knitting needles. Cast on fifty stitches of the 
darker or stronger color, and knit back and forth twice ; then 
knit ten stitches from the edge, and insert the paler color and 
knit six stitches, then six of the darker, then six of the lighter, 
then six of the darker, then six of the lighter, then ten stitches 
of the darker color, knitting back and forth four times each 
way — or eight times — keeping the threads on the wrong side of 
the work. Repeat, reserving the blocks of colors until the work 
is seven blocks in length; then knit back and forth twice and 
wind off. Turn the work on the wrong side and gather up the 
ends of the blocks, leaving a flap on each side. Finish with a 
row of chochet shells all around. A pleasing conceit is a tea-pot 
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holder made in imitation of a red ear of corn, by using wools in 
two shades of red for the blocks, knitting the flaps separately 
of olive-green of medium shade, and sewing them on. Finish 
with a row of shells in the green, and decorate with a tassel at 
one end of silk floss in pale greenish yellow, and several long 
ends of olive ribbon at the other end. The flaps and the rib- 
bon are intended to carry out the idea of the corn shuck. An 
ear of of yellow corn may be imitated in two shades of corn 
color, and the flaps done in crochet. An exquisits little sou- 
venir is a tea-pot holder knitted of silk, and as a couple of 
spools of knitting silk would suffice for several pieces of the 
work, the expense would not be greater than a generous friend 
would be willing to incur. And silk being as good a non- con- 
ductor of heat as wool, the tea-pot holder of silk would insure 
equal protection to the fair hand which serves the tea. One of 
these little conveniences knitted of Brainerd & Armstrong's rope 
silk would make a sumptuous present. To simulate an ear of 
corn, use two shades of red or maize color, for the ear, and cro- 
. chet the flaps of olive green for the shuck, finishing with ends 
of olive-green ribbon at one end, and a tassel of delicate yellow 
silk at the other end. 

"QUERIST" asks for hints in regard to umbrella jars. She 
says, "my husband finds cause for complaint in the rusting of 
the bronze bowls fitted in the foot of our hall-stand, and I wish 
to surprise him by an umbrella jar of home-decoration. Can 
you tell me how I may do this without incurring heavy expense?" 
A very handsome umbrella jar can be made of a short piece of 
sewer pipe. The piece of pipe should be about twenty inches 
or two feet in length, the joint serving for the foot of the jar. 
Draw on this the design of a bunch of red martagon or of pink, 
spotted lilies, a sheaf of cat-tails or tulips, or a stalk of the 
elegant lilium auratum, or golden striped white lily; or of any 
flower that may be preferred. For the grounding color of the 
jar apply a coat of lampblack, Vandyke brown, burnt umber 
or any dark color desired, and renew this coat of paint if the 
grounding is not sufficiently solid, or should appear streaked. 
Then paint in the floriated design, touching up again and again 
until satisfactory; and when thoroughly dry apply a coat of 
varnish. Have fitted in the painted pipe a tubular tin jar, with 
a stout bottom and beaded top, finished with a couple of rings for 
convenience in lifting out. An umbrella jar of this kind, ex- 
cept with unusually rough handling, may be said to be imperish- 
able. 

FANNY BREEDEN asks if the pots in which Chinese, pre- 
served ginger comes would be nice for the pots pour ris, or rose 
jars which are among the pet fancies of the moment. She says, 
"I have several of these pots, and a forest of roses in my garden, 
and I have thought I might vary the use of the ginger jars by 



leaving some as now decorated and decorating others to match 
the key-note of colors in my different bed rooms. And can you 
advise in the matter of treating rose leaves ? " Tasteful pots for 
the pots pourris are made of the Chinese ginger pots, painted 
with some reference to Chinese art. We have seen them decor- 
ated in oil colors in a Chinese tea-drinking design; a pagoda 
-human figures, the inevitable umbrella, fan and other Chinese 
handy articles, in the midst of a landscape ; and a draft is made 
upon kindred Mongolian art in a design of Japanese chrysan- 
themums ; and the camel ia and other Oriental flowers would 
look well as decoration. For these pots let the grounding color 
be of delicate Chinese blue, or some of the medium neutral tints. 
It is early to speak of curing rose leaves, but experiment after 
recipes recommending the use of salt, not having been successful 
in several instances known to us, we would suggest the gather- 
ing of the rose leaves about the period of their falling, the 
spreading them upon sheets of stiff brown paper, and drying in 
a close, dark closet. When packed in the jar, sprinkle between 
the layers grated nutmeg, powdered cinnamon, powdered allspice 
and powdered cloves, with shavings of orris root. Press the 
contents closely, but not in a mass, and do not uncover the pot 
until the aroma of the rose leaves and the spices are so well 
blended that no single scent is distinguishable. 



According to tradition, Jacqueline, Countess of Hainault 
and Holland, the most lovely and intrepid woman of her time, 
after retirement to the castle of Teylingen, near Leyden, where 
she had gone after surrendering all her estates to Philip, that 
she might have her husband's life, employed her leisure time in 
the charge of a manufactory of stoneware, and is said to have 
thrown flasks of this pottery into the Rhine, that they might 
in after ages be deemed marks of antiquity. Hence, these 
pots are called Jacobak-antejes. The old German custom of 
drinking from a vessel and then flinging it away after the pledge 
or toast, so that it might never be used again, probably gave rise 
to the tradition. 



Soagliola which may be made to simulate the richest 
variegated marbles, is not so much resorted to as it might 
be for interior effects, particularly for halls, staircases and 
landings, and is composed as a paste of fine gypsum, calcined 
marble, isinglass and alum. After being laid on, the painter 
traces veins, etc., in color, puts in shades, and here and there 
splashes on different lines. The absorbency of the material re- 
sults in a singularly naturalesque effect, causing the colors to 
appear to shine out of their depths, much the same as in Mex- 
ican onyx. 




A Panel, by Harry A. Deane. 
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